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In his subsequent journey in New York, he 
met with much opposition from George Keith 
and the magistrates—being frequently indicted 
before the latter and their courts. The charges 
against him, his defence and controversies with 
priests and judges, the pomp and ceremonies 
with which their courts were opened, the judge’s 
charge to the juries, their lisagreement, and 
finally the judge threatening to send him bound 
in chains to the man-of-war’s deck to London 
with other criminals, are minutely recorded in 
his journal. Ep. 
When an account of tl s brought me, 
was under a great cloud, a..d . + power of dark- 
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trary proceedings in our courts of justice, which 
have met with great encouragement since his 
lordship came here for Governor ; (meaning the 
lord Cornbury, who oppressed the people sorely.) 
But there has never so successful a stand been 
made against it as at this time. And now, they 
threaten to send you to England chained to the 
man-of-war’s deck. Fear not, Samuel, adds he, 
they can no more send you there than they can 
send me; for the law both here and in England 
is such, that every criminal must be tried where 
the cause of action is ; else why in England do 
they remove criminals from one county to anoth- 
er to take their trials where the offence was com- 
mitted ? But you may, after the judgment of the 
court is given against you, bring your appeal 
against that judgment ; and you securing the 
payment of such fees as are commonly allowed 
in the like case, they dare not deny your appeal. 
But the Judge frets because he cannot have his 
end against you. And besides, the Governor is 
disgusted also, he expecting to have made con- 
siderable advantage by it; but the country’s 
eyes are now opened, and you are not now alone, 
but it is the cause of every subject; and they 
will never be able now to get a jury to answer 
their end, the eyes of the country are so clearly 
opened by your case. Had, says he, the Pres- 
byterians stood as you have done, they had not 


I | so tamely left their meeting houses to the church. 
| But that people had never so good a hand at suf- 


hess so very strong upon me that I desired death | fering in the cause of conscience, as they have 


rather than life, fearing that if 1 was so served, 
should be an object of derision to all on board ; 
and greatly doubting that I should not be able 
to bear the suffering which I must undergo in 
such a case, with that decency and honor that 
was requisite in so good a cause. 

The Friends left me alone, and I having lost 
all my faith, which was still worse than being 
alone, I thought myself the most wretched among 
men, and scarcely able to live underit. At 
which time, an honest old man* (his name was 
Thomas Hicks, who had been Chief Justice in 
the Province some years, and well versed in the 
law) came to visit me, and on my standing up to 
shew my respects to him, he took me in his arms, 
saluting me with tears; thus expressing him- 
self: ‘‘ Dear Samuel, the Lord hath made use 
of. you, as an instrument, to put a stop to arbi- 


*He did not profess with us, but was almost one in 
principle. 


had in persecuting others that differed from 
them.” Here he blamed that people very much, 
for being so compliable to all the claims of the 
Governor, although never so unreasonable and 
against law. 

And this honest man, as if he had been sent 
by divine commission, by his discourse raised my 
drooping spirits, renewed my faith, and I was 
quite another man : and as he said, soit proved. 
They could not get the next jury to find the bill 
against me. 

However, that court was adjourned for six 
weeks; and finding myself more closely confined 
than before, and not knowing when or how it 
would end, I began to be very thoughtful what 
method to take, not to be chargeable to my 
friends. And asI was full of thought on my 
pillow about the matter, it came into my mind 
to try if I could learn to make shoes ; and apply- 
ing myself to a Scotch churchman in the neigh- 
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borhood, one Charles Williams, a good natured | now resolved you shall work no more for me af- 
man, I made a proposal to buy a pair of shoes of | ter these I have now brought. Why? what is 
him, cut out for me to make up, and to give him | the matter? said I. He added, you shall be a 
the same price as if made, withal desiring him | master as well as 1. How can that be? said I. 
to let me have materials and tools to go on with | He replied, you shall have leather of your own, 
the work, requesting that he would be so kind | and by doing that, you may get eight pence, ten 
as to shew me how to begin and proceed in it. | pence or a shilling a pair more profit than you 
I acquainted him with my reason for so doing.|do now. But I told him I had rather work 
He replied, it is very honest and honorable in| journey work for him than do so: for I knew 
you: but, added he, if one of our ministers, not how to get leather and other materials, and 
was in the like state, they would think it too when I had it, I was a stranger to the cutting it 
mean for them to take up sucl a diminutive : out. Trouble not yourself about that, said he, for 
practice, though it were.for bread: and your | I will doall this for you: and so he did with much 
friends perhaps will not like it. However, he cheerfulness, delighting to serve me effectually. 
readily fell in with me, that if I could get my! I went on thus for several months, and he 
bread with my own hands, it was most agreeable came to me every day once or twice, and was a 
with Paul’s practice ; and accordingly next morn- | very cheerful, pleasant tempered man, but too 
ing he brought me leather cut out, with materials | much addicted to take delight in some of his 
and tools to work with, and with his direction I | neighbors’ company, who too often were disguised 
closed one of the upper-leathers before he left me, | with strong liquor, and he would often say, if 
and he put it on the last for me, and by night I | you were to continue here, I should overcome it, 
finished that shoe ; which when he came to see, ' and I verily believe should be a sober Quaker. 
he admired it was so well done, shewing me how ; I told him he must leave the company he too 
to mend the faults in the next, which I finished much frequented ; which he not observing, I 
the next day. He then supposed I had done | heard afterwards they proved very hurtful to him. 
something at the trade before, but was mistaken. | We had very often serious conversation about 
And when I would have paid him, he refused it, | religion, and it appeared to me he had been fa- 
and told me he would not take any money of vored with an enlightened understanding, and 
me; sol proposed, that if he would give the would confess if there was any such thing as 
leather, I would give my work ; and so by con- | preaching Christ truly, it was amongst the Qua- 
sent we gave the shoes to a poor honest man that kers ; for both Churchmen, Presbyterians, Inde- 
did go errands for us both. I had then more pendents, and others, all preach themselves, and 
work of him, and he was so pleased with it, that for their own advantage in this world ; so thatif 
he would allow me half pay for making it up,and there was no pay, there would be no preaching. 
was so forward to advance my wages in a few He frequently attended our meetings for a time. 
weeks, that unless I would take full pay, he! But to return to the proceedings of the court, 
cheerfully told me, I must look out for another | which adjourned from the 4th day of the First 
master. I as pleasantly replied, I did not desire | month, 1702-3, for about six weeks, and so con- 
to change. Well then, replied he, I sell the | tinued by several adjournments to the last day 
shoes you make for as much as any of the like , of the Eighth month following. The occasion of 
sizes made in my shop. | these adjournments was this; Judge Bridges 
I made such improvement in this business that | was ill, and had been for some time declining, 
I could in a little time earn fifteen shillings per | but was expected to be able to attend the service 
week, being three shillings their money for | of the court, and take vengeance on me and the 
making a pair of large man’s shoes, which was , Quakers, none being thought so fit for that work 
my chief work. Now their shilling was about! as he; yet he never did, but died some months 
nine pence sterling. This new trade was of very | before I was set at liberty. 
great service to me, by both diverting body and| I had in this time of confinement sundry vis- 
mind ; and finding I now could supply my own | its, two of which were more remarkable than the 
wants with my own hands, it gave me great ease | rest. The first was by an Indian King, with 
indeed. But some Friends were uneasy that I | three of his chief men with him; and the other 
should do it, as supposing it would be to their| by one John Rogers from New London, and he 
dishonor; but others again were glad, and | staid with me from the time he came about six 
thought it a great honor to the cause of the gos- | days. An abstract of both conferences are as 
pel; and they rejoiced with thankful hearts that | follows, viz. 
I succeeded so well. I shall first take notice of the conference with 
Going on thus some weeks, my kind master | the Indian King, as he styled himself; but his 
came one morning, and did not bring so much | nation was much wasted and almost extinct, so 
work as before. I asked him the reason? ad-| that he had buta small people to rule. However, 
ding pleasantly, what, doth my credit sink, that | there was in him some marks of superiority above 
Ihave no more brought? He smiling said,| the other three who attended him, who shewed 
It’s not best to trust goal birds too far, and I am | some regard to him as their sovereign. 
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This Indian, with these his attendants, came | not to destroy men’s lives but to save them, and 
to visit me, and staid some time, enquiring the | teaches us to do good for evil, and to forgive in- 
cause of my confinement: an account of which | juries, then we can submit to providence, put- 
I gave them as intelligibly as I could, finding | ting our trust in the great God to save us from 
they understood English better than they could ' the violence and wrath of our enemies. The 
speak it. The conference was mostly between | King said, Indeed this is very good ; but do you 
the King and me, the rest but very seldom put do thus when provoked by your enemies? I 
in a word. | said, sundry of our Friends had done so, and been 

The King asked if I was a Christian? I told | saved from the rage of their enemies, who have 
him I was. And are they, said he, Christians confessed our Friends to be good men. Ay, said 
too that keep you here? I said they professed | he, they are good indeed ; for if all came into 
themselves to be so. Then he and his company | this way, there would then be no more need of 
shewed their admiration, that one Christian could WaT, bor killing one or the other to enlarge their 
do thus to another. And then he inquired con- kingdoms, nor one nation want to overcome the 
cerning the difference between meand them. I other. I then asked him, if this was not a right 
replied, it consisted of sundry particulars. First, principle; and what would much add to the 
my adversaries hold with sprinkling a little water | happiness of mankind? They all four said, it 
on the face of an infant, using a form of words, WS very good indeed ; but feared few would 
and the ceremony of making the sign of a cross embrace this doctrine. I said, all things have 
with their finger on the babety forehead, calling their beginnings, and ’tis now our duty to em- 
this baptism, and urging it as essential to future brace this Truth, hoping that others by this ex- 
happiness : and I, with my brethren, can see no 2™ple may do the same. They lifted up their 
good in this ceremony. Here they talked one | &yes 4% & token of their assent, shewing by their 
with another again, but I understood them not. | Words their desire that this good spirit. might 
After which they asked me, if I thought there | prevail in the world. Then, said they, things 
was nothing in this ceremony of good to secure | will go well. But wherein, added he, do you 
our future happiness? I said, I see nothing of differ more from them? I said, we held it un- 
good in it. I was right, they said, neither do /awful to swear in any case; but our adversaries 
we: asking, wherein do you further differ from | did not. I found they had not any notion about 
them? | proceeded, that they held it needful to | oaths, and so they dropt it, being desirous of 
take at certain times, a piece of bread to eat, with | introducing another subject ; for having observed 
a small quantity of wine to drink after ’tis con- | Our friends behaviour in not pulling off their hats 
secrated, as they call it, which they pretend to as others did, they wanted to know our reasons 
do in remembrance of Christ our Saviour, urging / for it: I said, uncovering our heads was a token 
this as necessary to our future happiness as the | of honor we paid to the great God in our pray- 
former, calling this the Lord’s Supper. He told | Ts to him; and we thought any homage equal 
me, that they had seen both these ceremonies | t0 !t ought not to be given to any of his crea- 
put in practice by the Presbyterians, but could | tures. They said, it was all very good. Then 
not understand, if it was a supper, why they used we sat silent some time; and I asked them, 
it in the middle of the day; but they looked what they thought of the great God? One of 
upon them both as very insignificant to the end | them took a piece of a wood coal from the hearth, , 
proposed ; saying, The Mang Monettay* looked | like charcoal half burnt, and made a black cir- 
at the heart, how it was devoted, and not at these | Cle therewith on the hearth-stone, and said, they 
childish things. Asking, wherein do you differ | believed the great God, (or Monettay, as they 
further from them ? I proceeded, that they held | then called him) to be all eye, that he saw every 
it lawful to kill and destroy their enemies; but thing at once ; and all ear, that he heard every 
we cannot think that good and right in us; but thing in like manner; and all mind, that he 
rather endeavor to overcome our enemies with | knew all things, and nothing could be hid from 
courteous and friendly offices and kindness, and to his sight, hearing, or knowledge. Then I asked, 
assuage their wrath by mildness and persuasion, | What they thought of the Devil? (or bad Mon- 
and bring them to consider the injury they are } ttay, as they called him.) They said, they did 
doing to such as can’t in conscience revenge | 20t look upon his power independent from the 
themselves again. He assented, that this was | 00d Monettay, but that what he did was by per- 
good. But who can do it? said he; when my | Mission ; nor indeed did they think he had any 
enemies seek my life, how can I do other than | power at all, but what was given or suffered for 
use my endeavor to destroy them in my own de- | him to exercise over Indians, to bring about 
fence? My answer was, that unless we were | S0me good designs of the good Monettay for their 
under the government of a better spirit than our | #dvantage, to reclaim them when they were bad, 
enemies, we could not doit; but if we are under | 24 displeased the good Monettay. For they be- 
the government of the good spirit, which seeks | lieved the good Monettay had all power, yet he 

saints eatin ina employed his servants or angels,as we termthem, 


*The great God they frequently ealled so. to execute his will. And the Indian that made 
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the circle, described four several small circles 
on the edge of the great one, and they shewed 
their opinion how their little gods were em- 
ployed to chastise the Indians when bad, and to 
comfort and encourage them in good. They like- 
wise supposed the four small circles to answer to 
the four quarters of the world; that they had 


inferiors under them again to execute their will | 


when they received a commission from that great 
mind ; but that all derived their power from the 
supreme eye, ear, and mind; demonstrating their 
meaning by comparison thus: As supposing the 
Indians bad, the good Monettay sees it, and he 
gives orders to that in the North, and by him to 
them under him, whereby we are by hard frosts, 
great snows, and cold winds in the winter, very 
much afflicted with want of food, and with cold ; 
and in the summer, either extreme heat or wet 
prevent the fruits of the earth from coming to 
perfection, until we be made humble and good. 
Then we pray for relief, and commission is given 
to the Monettay in the South, and by him to 
them under him, whereby we have warm winds, 
and pleasant rains in the spring, that makes yeo- 
cod (meaning bucks) easy to be taken, and fat, 
&c. And in the summer, fruitful good weather, 
neither too wet nor toodry. Thus they account 
for all reigning distempers, and common calam- 
ities by sickness or famine; and on the other 
So in like manner 


side, health and plenty, &c. 
for war and peace, viz: When two nations are 
both wicked, they are stirred up to destroy each 
other, either by the Devil, or by some of these 


Monettay’s by him employed, &c. I then pro- 
ceeded to query, what thoughts they had of a 
future state after this life? First, desiring to 


have their opinion, whether they did not think | 


they had a part in them that would never die? 
Which they readily granted, and gave me their 
opinion, what both the state of the good and bad 
Indians would be in the other world; that the 
good Indians would go into the south and south- 
west, where it was very warm and pleasant, and 
plenty of all things both for pleasure and profit. 
As supposing, that they should have the delight 
of enjoying the comforts of eating, drinking, 
hunting, and all other pleasures they enjoyed 
here, in a more agreeable way to sooth and please 
their desires, than ever they could in this world. 
Thus they described heaven, as best suited their 
natural senses, endeavoring to instil into their 
youth, as they said, principles of virtue and jus- 
tice, that when they die, as to this world, they 
may be fit and worthy of this good country or 
heaven, where it always is serene and quiet, no 
night, nor winter in this brave pleasant country ; 
but all‘things are plenty, very good, well and 
comfortable. But then, the wicked and bad In- 
dians, when they die, go into the north and 
north-west, a country extremely cold, dark and 
unpleasant ; no sunshine ; they endeavor to get 
something to satisfy their hunger, but can’t, for 
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the yeo-cod are very poor, and they can’t catch 
them ; so in this extremity they desire to die, 
but can’t; nor can they find any means to put 
an end to this miserable and wretched life, but 
they must continue in sorrow and trouble with- 
out any hopes of end. Thus they described their 
thoughts of a future state, either in heaven or in 
hell, according to their notions of both. 

I then turned my discourse and asked them, 
what they thought of a good spirit that was 
present with them in their mind’ (finding they 
had no notion of Christ, 2s to his bodily appear- 
ance) they readily acknowledged, that a good 
spirit attended them, and did reprove, or make 
them sorrowful when they did badly. They 
likewise did believe the bad Monettay, or Devil, 
did persuade them in their minds to evil, and 
the more they strove against the Devil, and 
prayed for strength by and from the good and 
great Monettay, tye more they prevailed over 
these evil and wicked temptations of the Devil 
in their own minds, which had, they said, no 
power to lead them into evil, but by their own 
consent; nor could do them any hurt if they did 
not yield to his alluring and deceitful tempta- 
tions. I further enquired, if all the Indians were 
much of the same mind in these matters? but 
they could not resolve me. 

1 also enquired, whether any amongst them 
were looked upon as inssructors, more than oth- 
ers? They said, no; but the head of every fam- 
ily ought to do their best endeavors to instruct 
their families, but it was neglected; yet they 
retained the practice of coming all together once 
in a year, and the elder did advise the younger, 
what their parents and elders had told tuem, and 
thus they transmitted the knowledge of former 
things from one generation to another, by having 
them repeated in these assemblies. 

Here our conference ended: and as I could 
treat them with some refreshment, I did, which 
they thankfully received ; and we parted in great 
friendship and love, after a stay of one night and 


almost two days. 
[To be continued J 


[Selected for the Intelligencer.] 


CLONMEL, 1788. 

It is a favor that the best root needs no great 
profession or specious words to nourish it ; it is 
not strengthened by a multitude of luxuriant 
branches, though if it be alive, it will discover 
itself by little buddings, blossomings, and fruit. 
Whilst therefore we are not unprofitably anxious, 
in time of winter, for that which is not to be had, 
neither let us be too unconcerned, when the full 
time is come for the manifestations of the life of 
the tree, nor count them of little value ; but 
cherish and protect them, lest some indiscreet 
hand, or spirit in ourselves, should rub off that 
wherein is hiddenly contained the choicest fruit, 
and so render the coming of Spring and the 
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genial influence of the Sun of righteousness, in- 
effectual to us. Many cautions are necessary 
under this simile; for even when a tree bids fair 
for ptofiting and enriching those who possess it, 
if that which is to produce in the fulness of time, 
be gathered before it is ripe, it sets the teeth of 
the eater on edge, and causes the tree to be evil 
spoken of. Thus, on many hands, dangers 
occur to us, in the conduct of our gifts, in reli- 
gious and civil departments. How needful it is, 
then, to ask wisdom, where it is to be had, and 
to use it when we have it; and also to cultivate 
that prudence which is her sister in service, and 
which often opposes plans of our own continuing. 
These are sentiments, which though thrown out 
to you, tend to shew me where, and how, I 
often miss my way ; and excite me to review the 
consideration of that merciful kindness, which 
is sometimes extended to us in a very low estate ; 
when in our own eyes we seem most undeserving 
of that help which can alone lift up our heads 
in hope, when the floods of afiliction prevail, 
and the billows pass over us. May we deepen in 
our experience of the Lord’s fatherly dealings 
with us ; that so, approving ourselves more and 
more babes in Christ, our knowledge of the 
mysteries of the kingdom, may be pure, and of 
that preserving nature that never puffeth up. 
SARAH GRUBB. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF ESTHER LEWIS, FORMERLY 
FISHER, THE ELDEST SISTER OF THOMAS, 
SAMUEL R. AND MIERS FISHER. 
(Continued from page 229.) 

Ist mo. 25th, 1795.—Being the first of the 
week, Deborah Darby and Rebecca Young, who 
visited her several times, called after the morn- 
ing meeting when she wasin her chair. ‘They 
each took their seats beside her, and a peaceful, 
solemn silence ensued for a short space, when 
D. D. addressed her in sweet expressions of near 
unity and Christian fellowship and expressed an 
undoubted prospect that her work was nearly 
ended, and that her admission would be sure, 
where all sorrow ceases. Afterward R. Y. 
kneeled in supplication, and the invalid, being 
unable to stand, in an- affecting manner joined 
therein, by kneeling by the side of Rebecca, 
who, taking her by the hand, prayed earnestly, 
that she might be strengthened to finish her 
work and to reveal the whole counsel of God, 
that her way might be clear before her, and her 
admission sure, where the morning stars sing 
together and the sons of God shout for joy. 

Ist mo. 26th.—This day she was so low that 
it was difficult for her to speak, but the state of 
her mind was evidenced by the following expres- 
sions feebly uttered by her. 

“Tam longing for my Father to make all 
ready and take me to himself,” praying that he 
would not forsake her in this time of close and 
pinching trial, but graciously conduct her through 
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the dark and gloomy passage. She afterwards 
intimated that she “ saw brightness beyond it.” 

In the evening she thus addressed her brother 
T.’s wife: “ Dear sister, I have often thought 
of thee, perhaps more often than other of my 
connections. I have felt for thee in some of 
thy conflicts, and now I affectionately entreat 
thee to be more exemplary in thy dress and in 
thy house and furniture, not looking to the world, 
nor regarding the speeches of thy former ac- 
quaintance, should they say, ‘thou art grown 
very plain and art not fit for them to visit.’ 

I have often thought, in some of my secret re- 
tirements, what an extraordinary woman thou 
would make, if thou wert faithful to what is 
made known to thee. Thou would feel great 
joy and peace if thou would but give up. Time 
is short, and I hope when the last conflict comes 
thou mayst have nothing to do, but hear the 
welcome sound, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.’ Great things are expected of thee, for 
thou art wonderfully blessed beyond many. 
Thou hast affluence, a tender husband, and hast 
been marvellously raised from a very low state of 
health, and what is it all for, but that thou 
should enquire, ‘ What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all his benefits? Let me again en- 
treat thee to be exemplary, and not delay the 
called for sacrifice, for the longer it is put off, 
the harder it will be to yield. Cast the world 
behind thee, for if thou looks out at it, thou 
wilt be gone. My own want of faithfulness has 
oceasioned great conflicts for these many months, 
though at times light would break forth. I be- 
lieve, had I been more faithful, my passage would 
have been made easier.” 

Ist mo. 28.—She desired that those present 
might be still, and endeavor to feel that which 
her soul was travailing after, according to her 
little strength. And then after a short pause, 
said, “I know you, I know youall. This day 
I feel a little revived in my mind; I was very 
low yesterday, but I now trust I shall be favored 
with patience and resignation. If the Sustain- 
ing Arm is but underneath, it is all I care for.” 

In the afternoon her three brothers, sister 
Gilpin and her daughter and H. F., Jr., being 
in the room, she seemed under a lively engage- 
ment on their behalf, addressing them nearly as 
follows: ‘I have been solicitous on your ac- 
count, that you may be careful to live in love, 
and be so united as to become as one band in 
the bond of peace, strengthening and sympathiz- 
ing with each other. This is a badge of disciple- 
ship. In order to promote this love, more frequent 
calls, if not visits, will show forth a concern for 
each other’s welfare, and may draw down the di- 
vine blessing on your several families, so that 
nothing will be able to scatter you. I have been 
earnestly solicitous that you mignt improve your 
remaining time more faithfully than I have done, 
for I should have been a very different woman 
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had I been faithful. Language is wanting to 
set forth the ardency of my desire on your ac-| 
counts and your tender offspring.” 

H. C. coming in, had a favored religious op- | § 
portunity, expressing the encouraging language, | 
lift up thy head in hope. Nicholas Waln also 
came in and revived the declaration of the 
apostle, “I have fought the good fight,’ Xc., 
henceforth there is a crown laid up for me, and 
not for me only, but for all those who love the 
appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ ; adding his 
belief, that she had loved his appearance, and 
that a crown of righteousness was in store for | 
her. After a short pause, she spoke nearly as 
follows : ‘I have loved his appearance, and had 
I been faithful and obedient, I should have been | 
ranked among a different class, but because of | 
unfaithfulness, 1 have had to go mourning as | 
with my hands on my loins, though I have been | 
followed and mercifully cared for from year to 
year all my life long to this time, so that I can 
now sing on the banks of deliverance. I have 
had, because of disobedience, to travel as ina 
desert, barren land, seeking water, but finding 
neither pool nor spring, until in gracious con- 
descension my heavenly Father was pleased to 
lift up again the light of his countenance upon 
me, so that I have to testify of his mercies and 
entreat my near connections, particularly the 


younger branches of my family, to give up all 
that is called for, and esteem nothing of value, 
in comparison with the answer of ‘ Well done.” 
H. C. in her testimony expressed a clear pros- 
pect of her being nearly arrived at the haven of 


everlasting rest. The parting or taking leave 
in this solemn manner of the two friends, be- 
tween whom there had long subsisted a near 
friendship, was deeply affecting. H. C. then lean- 
ing down on her bed, was thus addressed by her. 

« Oh, my dear, I am now very low, but I 
have been comforted by this visit. What might 
I have been had I yielded timely to the unfold- 
ings of duty. The prayer of my heart on this 
bed hath been, that all my near connections may 
be found faithful to every manifestation of duty, 
whether great or small; then will sweet peace 
be theirs. And now my dear Hannah, who hast 
long been made near to me, let me desire thee 
to come up in greater dedication than thou hast 
yet done. Thou art favored with a precious 
gift, be willing to occupy it in any way our 
heavenly Father requires; and now let me say, 
I have had a very close and deep conflict, but at 
length I have a glimpse—a glimpse’”’—further 
utterance then failed. 

To her brotber Thomas, on his coming in and 
enquiring if she felt relieved in body, she spake 
as follows: “TI feel revived, but do not know 
that it is for the best. Iam desirous of going 
to rest ; perhaps [ am impatient, but I am thank- 
ful I am relieved and more at ease than I have 
been.” Soon after she added, “I desire to be 
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laid out in a plain way, let my coffin be walnut; 

and three inches deeper than usual. I would not 
have a shroud, but a white petticoat and a short- 
gown. Let my body be kept as long as con- 
venient ; I request my body may be interred 
from my brother Samuel’s, my late father’s 
house, where [ have spent most of my days ; let 
it be placed in the same room where my father’s 
and mother’s both were, and remain there a few 
days.’ She also this afternoon called for a list in 
her own hand writing, concerning the distribu- 
tion of her household goods, clothes, &c., which 
being read to her, she approved it and requested 
several insertions tobe made therein, in as clear 
a manner as if she had been in perfect health. 

(To be continued.) 


PARENTAL VANITY. 

Another cause of the growing disobedience 
and the want of filial reverence in the midst of 
us, is parental vanity. I mean that feeling which 
prompts parents to make a display of their chil- 
dren, to show off their dawning intelligence, or 
wit, or excellence, by saying things to draw 
them out, or by repeating in their presence 
what they may have said. All this is in itself 
very trivial; itis but the natural, innocent out- 
flow of affection, you may say, and yet neverthe- 
less it has a powerful effect in moulding the tem - 
per, and bearing, and character of children. It 
tends most inevitably to make them flippant, 
and conceited, and arrogant, and self-willed. 
And parents who have found great amusement 
in these displays do discover, when it is too late, 
that they have erred—they find that the children 
take advantage of their accredited cleverness ; 
they become impertinent ; and how can they be 
checked at fourteen or fifteen for what was 
thought very interesting when they were four or 
five? Many persons, you know, say that it is 
the misery of man to learn only when it is too 
late to profit by it; that the lessons of experi- 
ence are really understood only when experience 
is atanend. And, indeed, this would seem to 
be true of the great practical theme now in 
hand. When our children are grown, then, 
seeing the mistakes we have made, either on 
the one hand or the other—either in exacting 
too much or too little, either in making our chil- 
dren pert, by admiring them too much, or hutt- 
ing their feelings by taking scarcely any notice 
of them at all—seeing this, we think we should 
act differently, could we live again through the 
years which are gone. Perhaps we might. We 
might, indeed, avoid some particular mistakes, 
and above all, this one of showing off the clever- 
ness of our children. We do it thoughtlessly, 
to amuse our friends, perhaps to please ourselves, 
forgetting that the pleasures we derive are real- 
ly serving to make our children disobedient 
and irrev verent, to make them self-willed and 


, impertinent. —E. Harwood. 
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THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 154.) 

In resuming the extracts from the works of 
Thonias Story, I may observe, [ have commenced 
with the beginning, and gone on regularly, closing 
the last essay with the sixth page of his Folio 
Journal, but as it has been considered too vo- 
luminous to be admitted entire into “ Friends’ 
Intelligencer,’ I propose makiug copious ex- 
tracts, hoping our readers will follow him pa- 
tiently through his early convincement. 

In the year 1688, the prospect of a young 
Prince caused the most extravagant exultation 
among the people. Bonfires were made in mar- 
ket-places, and healths were drunk to the pros- 
pective Prince, but the extreme excitement 
(Thomas Story says,) “ was no joyful sight to the 
thinking and concerned part of the Protestants 
who beheld it; and it brought such a concern 
upon my mind that I would not go near them.” 

The whole Protestant part of the King’s 
dominions, except the temporizers, were in 


great consternation, apprehensive of a Popish | 


Government, and consequent oppression and per- 
secution. Nevertheless, out of fear, or other 
causes, the Bishops, as well as inferior clergy, 
and the people throughout the dominion, pre- 
sented addresses to the King on this occasion, 
replete with expressions of loyalty and duty, 
and the pulpits generally resounded with the 
King-pleasing doctrine of passive obedience. 

A solid consideration of the state of affairs, the 
doubtfulness and hazard of the issue, put me 
upon a more inward and close observation of 
persons and things than ever. And one day at 
the Assizes of Carlisle, dining at an inn, with a 
mixed company, where happened to be two of 
our Ministers of the Church of England, a Po- 
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But being young, and diffident of my own abili- 
ties, and paying regard and preference to our 
two ministers present, and expecting their ap- 
pearance against so great an error, and so oppo- 
site to the Protestant religion, I delayed until it 
became almost unseasonable to engage him. But 
they minding their plates, and hanging down 

| their heads, with their countenances veiled by 
their hats, and I seeing no sign of any answer 
from them to the Papist, I took him up upon the 
subject, thus : 

Sir, you of the Church of Rome take these 
words literally ; but we take the whole form of 
his speech at that time, on that subject, to be 

| figurative, and that these words, “ This is my 
body,” intended no more than, this bread is a 
symbol or figure, or representation of my body, 
which shall shortly hereafter be broken for you ; 
for we ought not to divide the sentence or speech 
of Christ, and take one part literally and another 
| figuratively. You may remember, at the same 
| time, he also took the cup, saying, “ this cup is 
the new testament, in my blood which is shed 
for you.” Do you think, that cup, whether of 
gold, silver, glass or wood, was the new Testa- 
ment? or can’t you see, that in this latter part 
of his speech, there is a double figure ? first, me- 
tonymy, the thing containing for the thing con- 
tained ; and secondly, the wine in the cup, ex- 
hibited under the word cup as a figure, or repre- 
sentation of his blood; which was not then ac- 
tually or literally shed, or his body broken, and 
seeing, he said, in the present tense, ‘ this is m 
body which is broken (not to be broken) for 
| you; and this cup is the New Testament in m 
| blood, which is (not which shall hereafter) be 
shed for you; you must either own that Christ 
advanced a false proposition, which you will not ; 


pish gentleman moved a debate, concerning; or that he spake figuratively in both sentences ; 
transubstautiation, pretending to prove, by scrip-| which you cannot reasonably avoid. If ever 
ture, that, by certain words which the Priests |these words effected a transubstantiation, they 
say over a piece of bread, or wafer, there isa| would when Christ uttered them. Consider 
substantial conversion of it into the real body of | then that as soon as Christ began to speak these 
Christ ; the very same that was born of the Vir- | words, ‘“‘ This is my body,” the body of Christ, 
gin Mary, crucified at Jerusalem, and now glo- | born of the Virgin Mary, began to cease to be 
rified in Heaven. his body, and the bread began to convert into 

The text of scripture he advanced to support | it; and that as soon as the words were finished, 
this position, was, ‘‘ And as they were eating, | the body born of the Virgin altogether ceased 
Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, | to be what it was before ; and by a new way of 
and gave it to the disciples, and said, take, eat, | a corpcreal transmigration, insinuated itself into 
for this is my body,” (Mark, xxvi. 26.) His |the bread ; which by the same degrees that the 
argument was this, that Christ being the word | body of Christ ceased to be his body, com- 
of God, and the Truth, whatever he said must | menced, grew and became his body ; or else he 
be positively and literally true; and therefore } had two bodies present with his disciples at the 
there is a real change of the bread into the true | same time ; and if they eat his body that eve- 
and real body of Christ; and this being an or- | ning, what body was that which was cracified the 
dinance of God to his ministers, the same power | next day ? and what blood was then shed, if, the 
is annexed to that ordinance ; since, at the same | night before, the disciples had drank the blood 
time, he commanded them to do the same, say- | of Jesus? and where now is the same cup? if 
ing, “ this do in remembrance of me.” you have lost that, you have in your own sense 

During this uninterrupted discourse, my zeal | lost the New Testament, and all you have there- 
was kindled, so that I could scarce contain it.jin. Now, Sir, if yom can persuade me and this 
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company that a piece of bread is the body of 
Christ, and a cup of wine is his blood, then you 
may bid fair for our conversion, or rather per- 
version to your religion. But ’till you can do 
that, you cannot reasonably expect we should 
embrace so great absurdities.” Upon this, sev- 
eral of the company laughed; and the Papist 
said, ‘‘ these were great mysteries, and the sub- 
ject copious and intricate, and could not at that 
time be fully prosecuted, but might be more 
largely discussed at some other convenient op- 
portunity. I replied, then why did you move it? 
could you think we would all sit silent, to hear 
you propagate such notions, and make no oppo- 
sition? And sothe matterdropped. But though 
I had thus opposed him, he showed more respect 
to me afterwards than to any other of the com- 
pany. 


[To be continued.] 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 4, 1857. 





We have not received the printed minutes of 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, but the following par- 
ticulars are gleaned from the letter of a friend 
in attendance. 

The meeting of ministers and elders com- 

=menced on the 18th of 6th month. A consider- 
able number of Friends were in attendance from 
other Yearly Meetings, and it was an eminently 
favored opportunity. The Holy Spirit over- 
shadowed the company assembled, under the 
feeling of which the meeting closed with one 
session. 

On first day, the meeting at Farmington was 
largely attended. With many it wasa hum- 
bling, contriting season. The messengers har- 
monized in their labors, and truth reigned over 
all. 

Fhe general meeting commenced as usual 
on Second day and closed its sessions on Fifth 
day morning. The concerns of Society were pre- 
sented, and the meeting was favored to labor in 
harmony. Through the different sittings, the 
Master of assemblies condescended to meet with 
us, and put forth his hand to direct aright those 
who were humbly watching to know his will. 
The mourners in Zion were comforted, the feeble 
strengthened, the lukewarm aroused, and heaven- 
ly love descended upon the tender plants, like 
the morning dew and the latter rain. 





We have on several occasions received notices 
relative to the history of Friends’ Almanac. 
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The publication is, we think, yet in its infancy, 
inasmuch that a history of its coming into exis- 
tence, and its life thus far, would not be of as 
much interest to all our readers as it may be at 
some future time—but for the continuation of its 
usefulness, we would suggest to the clerks of each 
of our Yearly Meetings on this continent, that 
they regularly furnish us with a copy of the ex- 
tracts from their minutes ; if printed, a printed 
copy; and if not printed, such parts as will fur- 
nish the publisher with an accurate account of 
what changes have been made in the times and 
places of holding all our meetings ; also to notice 
particularly that the accounts published are cor- 
rect; and if not, furnish a statement in accord- 
ance with the facts. As the time is now ap- 
proaching when the work will go to press, we 
would esteem it a favor to have their communi- 
cations at the earliest convenient date. 


Diep,—On first day morning tle 28th instant, Exiza, 
daughter of Thomas J. and Mary R. Husband, aged 
four years. 

, On the 15th of 6th mo., Exizaseta Warrine- 
Ton, wife of Simeon Warrington, of Upper Greenwich, 
N. J. 

——, In Philadelphia on the 23d of 6th mo., Wiiu1am 
Wuits, aged 79 years, formerly of Gloucester county, 
N. J. 





——, At her residence in Clarksborough, Gloucester 
county, N. J.,on the 24th of 6th month, Saran REEVES, 
aged 79 years. 

~—, On the 2ist of 6th mo., in the 42d year of 
her age, Purse, wife of Charles Satterthwait of 
Crosswicks, N. J., and daughter of Halliday and Jane 
Jackson, (dec.,) formerly of Darby, Pa. 

Whilst enjoying life’s richest blessings in the beau- 
tiful fulfilment of her appointed allotment of wife, 
mother, sister, and friend, her mission here has early 
ended, and joyfully did she retire from the busy cares 
of earth, to enter upona higher existence, witha 
blessed assurance of happiness and peace evermore ; 
cheering until the last, with words of comfort and 
consolation, her sorrowing husband and children under 
the prospect of their separation. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON DANCING. 


The following letter from a lady in Maryland, 
to her son at school, will be of profit to your 
readers, especially to parents. It should be re- 
marked that the young gentleman to whom the 
letter was addressed, after reading and thinking 
on its contents, declined learning to dance. 

C. R. D. 

My pear Son,—I have received your letter, 
in which you request my views with regard to 
your taking dancing lessons, accompanied by one 
from Mr. to your father, asking permission 
to enroll your name asa pupil to a dancing mas- 
te 





r. 
I feel myself placed in an embarrassed posi- 





ee 
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tion. It has always been my fixed determina- 
tion to gratify my children in all reasonable re- 
quests, and to furnish them with means for the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the acquirement 
of accomplishments, calculated to develop and 
improve every talent which their Creator has 
bestowed on them. 

Study and close application to books are abso- 
lutely necessary to progress in knowledge, and 
the mind is so constituted that recreation and 
amusement are equally essential to its healthful | 
developement. But of what character shall be | 
the nature of the amusements? Man is not, as| 
the beast that perisheth, of ephemeral existence, | 
but an immortal soul: you are only in the bud | 
of being, with an undying spirit to be trained 
and disciplined for eternity. Our Bible tells us| 
that the heart of man is deceitful and desperately | 
wicked, that it must (if we would be truly hap-| 
py) be changed by grace, and that this change | 
to be obtained must be very diligently sought ; 
it compares man to a racer, disciplining himself | 
for a great goal, that he may obtain an incorrup- | 
tible crown, and urges him to lay aside every 
weight, and so to run that he may obtain. 

Now let us inquire, candidly, whether dancing 
may or may not be included in those weights | 
we are called to lay aside. When I became 
your sponser in baptism, I solemnly vowed be-| 


} 


fore God and man to renounce for you the pomps | 
and vanities of life, and under what other desig. | 
nation than the last mentioned would even its) 


most ardent yotaries place dancing? What says | 
the Book of books? ‘ Wo unto them that dance | 
to the sound of the viol.” 

Dancing, merely as a bodily exercise, I con- 
sider harmless ; but my judgment condemns it 
from its invariable accompaniments—-lightness, 
frivolity, night revelling, balls, the intoxicating | 
draught, improper dress, evil associations, and | 
intense love of the world, all of which are ex- 
pressly forbidden. I admit it may strengthen | 
the muscles, but may not some gymnastic exer- 
cise equally beneficial, but less harmless, be } 
substituted ? It may improve the carriage of 
some awkward persons, but your natural self-| 
possession, and the good society I hope you will 
be enabled to cultivate, with some effort on your 
own part, will give you all the ease and grace | 
necessary for your position, without encountering | 
the temptations to which learning to dance will | 
inevitably expose you. 

I am aware, from my experience, how natural 
it is to follow the example of those around us, 
without pausing to inquire whether we are right 
or wrong, and how strongly instinctive it is to 
throw the reins loose on our natural inclinations, 
forgetting the injunction of that wise man (which 
I wish you to commit to memory :) “ Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thine heart and in the light of thine 
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eyes ; but know thou that for all these things 
God will bring thee unto judgment.” I will not 
arbitrarily dictate to you: I will not coerce your 
actions. 

Having reminded you there is a period in 
man’s history when you must render an account 
of all your actions to the great Judge, I leave 
you to decide for yourself. That your heavenly 
Father may so enlighten your mind that you may 
choose the right path, is my sineere prayer. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A notice of the death of Job Engle appeared 
in the “ Intelligencer” of 6th mo. 13, but in my 
view it did not embrace all that might truly be 
said concerning him, calculated to stir up the 
pure mind by way of remembrance. When one, 
who has been greatly preserved from the spirit 
of the world, the lusts of the flesh and the pride 
of life, has passed from earth to aheavenly home, 


| I think a duty rests upon survivors to record 


some of the many virtues that made him honor- 
able in life, and lovely in death. 
Of this meek man it may truly be said, he 


was a kind husband, a tender parent, a firm and 


steady friend anda cheerful companion. His 
religion proceeded more from the heart than the 


| head, and was based upon love to God and faith 


in his power, and it was exemplified in his love 
to man. He possessed a very tender spirit, and 
was desirous above every other consideration to 
keep a conscience void of offence. He was a 
diligent attender of our religious meetings both 
for worship and discipline; and as his object in 
thus meeting with his friends, was to wait upon 
the great Head of the Church, he felt as much 
bound to attend the small mid-week meetings, 


|as those which were larger, and in silently and 


reverently waiting upon the Lord therein he 
was a bright example, and evidenced a deep con- 
cern for the advancement of truth and righteous- 
ness in the earth. 

Those who knew him best, loved him most, 
and with these there is a blending of joy and 
sorrow in reviewing the /ife and death of this 
truly humble man. When we remember his 
warm-hearted friendship, his kind and gener- 
ous hospitality, combined with his retiring and 
unassuming manner and loving disposition, the 
mind is naturally filled with sorrow under the 
reflection that we can no more take sweet 
counsel together. And on the other hand, when 
we consider he issafely landed “ where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest,” 
we feel there is cause for rejoicing. 

The watch-tower seemed to be his abiding 
place, hence he was ready when the summons 
came ; expressing, before he was laid by, his 
belief that his stay on earth would be short ; and 
the day before he was taken sick, after walking 
around the house and garden with an impressive 
solemnity of manner and countenance, he laid 
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down upon his bed, and observed, he felt ready 
to depart, desiring he might pass away as easily 
as his wife had, about three years previously. 
His request was fully granted, for he died with- 
out a groan or struggle, retaining his faculties 
until the last. On the approach of death he 
manifested no alarm, asked for a drink of water, 
and in a few minutes all was over, a heavenly 
expression settling upon his countenance, as 
though he had seen the gates of Heaven open to 
receive him, and realized a blessed prospect of 
immortality and eternal life. “ Mark the per- 
fect man and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.” a a 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NOAH WORCESTER. 
(Coneluded from page 232.) 

On completing his 70th year, Noah Worcester 
felt that it was time to relieve himself of some 
of his burdensome responsibilities, and seek more 
of that repose to which age invites. He accord- 
ingly resigned his office as Secretary of the Peace 
Society and discontinued the publication of the 
‘Friend of Peace.’ It was not that he wished 
to cease from occupation, and abandon himself 
to repose. His mind was still active, and pur- 
sued with eagerness the enquiries in which he 
was interested. 

Among the subjects which about this time 
occupied his* thoughts and pen were the com- 
monly received doctrines of the atonement and 
original sin. His object was not to decide which 
of the many schemes of the atonement is to be 
received as scriptural and true; but to de- 
monstrate that none can be true which does not 
found its efficacy in the love of God; that all 
notions of a vicarious or substituted punishment, 
of an operation on the divine mind whereby it 
was rendered placable by the satisfaction of blood, 
are anti-scriptural. This idea prevailed more 
and more in his mind as he advanced in years, 
and came to possess it with such strength, that 
he appears to have become unable to contemplate 
the common doctrine without shuddering, or to 
speak of it without involuntary horror. He more 
and more completely and habitually tried all 
religious views of the divine character and ad- 
ministration by the standard of the paternal 
relation, aud his increasing filial piety shrunk 
from the thought of a vicarious atonement with 
growing abhorrence. “Is it not deeply to be 
lamented, that a doctrine has been long popular 
among Christians, which ascribes to God a dis- 
position and character which no ruler nor parent 
can imitate without becoming odious in the view 
of well informed and benevolent men ?”’ 

His views on the subject of original sin were 
pervaded with the same fundamental idea. His 
central governing position from which all his 
reasoning proceeds, and by which his conclusions 
are tested, is the love of God, in his character 
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of Father. By the analogy of that beautiful re- 
lation, he tries all interpretations of doctrine, 
and holds that nothing can stand which mili- 
tates against the benignity, tenderness, and jus- 
tice of a Fatherly government. Hence, the 
tendency to sin in human nature cannot be ow- 
ing to the blighting influence of divine displea- 
sure entailing corruption on the race because 
offended with the progenitor ; but it results from 
that lavish goodness of the Creator, which be- 
stows in profusion faculties and bounties which 
are necessarily liable to abuse and open to temp- 
tation. 

Noah Worcester’s conscientiousness and pa- 
tience in the search of truth was a prominent 
trait. He deeply felt his responsibility, and 
acted on the conviction that he was bound to 
get as much light as possible, and follow it with- 
out scruple wherever it should lead. In doing 
this he was eminently cautious to guard against 
self deception and hasty conclusions. He used 
the greatest deliberation of patient enquiry, 
turning the subject over and over, that he might 
be sure no important view escaped him, and that 
through oversight or precipitancy he might not 
delude himself or mislead others. In this he 
was a model for the imitation of all inquirers. 
He felt the responsibility of religious speculation 
to be solemn; he did not consider himself to 
have the moral right to run the risk of mislead- 
ing other minds by the publication of sentiments, 
however apparently true to his own mind, which 
had not been long diligently searched and con- 
firmed by the most deliberate conviction and 
extensive inquiry. Thus while his whole life 
was a course of study and progress, he was no 
weathercock or chameleon. He mastered his 
subject before he published. In regard to those 
subjects in which he differed from his brethren, 
it is admirable to observe how the patient and 
scrupulous old man goes over the ground again 
and again, tenderly watches against error, and 
waits year after year before he divulges views 
which fill his own heart with peace, lest by any 
self delusion he should spread erroneous specu- 
lations calculated to mislead. 

His fairness in stating, and ingenuousness 
in discussion, are equally to be observed. He 
entered on argument not as an intellectual enter- 
prise, or a trial of logical skill, but as a moral 
duty, in performing which he was subject to the- 
laws of honesty and truth, rather than of mere 
logic; and he would have regarded the disin- 
genuousness, and perversion of an opponent’s 
language, and misstatement of his meaning, and 
false inferences which often disgrace the annals 
of theological controversy, as no less dishonor- 
able and dishonest than the concealments and 
unfair proceedings in commercial life, which are 
branded as frauds and punished by universal 
reprobation. 

A few expressions have been collected which 
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Noah Worcester recorded from time to time, of 
the state of his mind, and his religious experi- 
ence. They were generally brought out by the 
recurrence of some interesting event, or the 
arrival of some era. He kept no regular diary 
of his religious life, for reasons which he has 
stated. 

“There was a portion of my life in which I 
kept a journal of the exercises of my mind, and 
various occurrences of Providence. This I con- 
tinued to do till I became impressed with the 
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what'I have written in the course of the past 
year, will not die with me. God I believe will 
raise up others to pursue and to improve the 
subject till it shall produce a powerful effect on 
the Christian world. My mistakes others will 
correct, and the hints which I have given others 
will improve, and the light will shine brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day.” 

April 20th, 1817.—“ It is now nearly four 
years since I came to this place as editor of the 
Christian Disciple. In the course of these years 


idea that the practice exposed me to temptation ; | I have experienced much of the mercy of the 
I then discontinued the practice, and destroyed | Lord, and have enjoyed much comfort in my 
the journals [ had kept. I had read diaries | attempts to correct what I have believed to be 
kept by others, some of which were very satis- | erroneous in my own past opinions, and in the 


factory and entertaining, in others I thought [| 
discovered in the writers too great a desire to 
exalt themselves ;.and I could not but fear that | 
I should be guilty of a similar fault. Even now 
I could state many things relating to the exer- 
cise of my mind while | was young, also many | 
perilous situations in which I was placed, many | 
temptations to which I was exposed, and many 
instances of the preserving mercy of God. But 
similar things have probably been common to 
thousands of others. 


excite in myself both wonder and gratitude, as | 
well as contrition; and these perhaps are the 
best uses which can be made of such recollec- 


tions.” 

1831.—“ The month of November has again | 
arrived. It has been a remarkable month in 
the history of my life. It was the month of my 
birth, and that of two of my brothers, and one 
of my sisters ; the month of my first marriage, 
and of the death of my first wife; of the death 
of my oldest daughter, and of the birth of my 
youngest.”’ ‘ 

“ If I am thankful for any thing, I think Iam 
thankful that I was not called out of the world 


errors in what I have honestly written. 
| haps also it will appear to impartial minds, that 


I can recollect enough to | 


opinions ‘of others. It has been my aim to 


| search out, and to publish the truth. Still it is 


probable that future inquiries will detect some 
Per- 


| I have not been always prudent in my manner 


of exposing what I believed to be error. I claim 
no exemption from human infirmities, although 


| my conscience bears me witness that it has been 


my aim to promote peace on earth and good-will 
among men of all descriptions.” 
Nov. 25th, 1817.—No year of my life has 


been crowned with more mercies than the last ; 


none more satisfactorily spent with respect to 
| myself; and I hope I have not lived in vain as 


to the good of others. By far the greater part 
of my waking hours have been employed on the 
subject of war and peace; and the more [ reflect 
and examine, the more important the subject ap- 


pears, and the more 1 wonder at myself and 
others that it was so long neglected. For all I 
, have been enabled to do in so good a cause, I am 
‘indebted to Him who has the residue of the 


spirit—to Him be all the praise. May his spirit 
still guide me, uphold me, and furnish me, save 


in darkness on the subject of war, and that my | me from error, preserve me from sin, and make 
mind has been led to examine the subject with my heart and my life conformable to the prin- 
so much care. I have also reason to bless God | ciples of justice, love, and peace, which his word 
that what I have published on this subject has | inculcates, and Which I have endeavored to dis- 
been so well received by Christians of different seminate and enforce. Knowing my sun is going 
sects ; and that there is so much reason to hope | down, that my time is short, may I be more and 
that the tracts will be extensively useful. I more active to have my work done, and well 
think were I now on my death bed, it would be | done, before the night shall come which will put 
to me matter of great joy that I was not called | an end to my labors on earth. May I daily im- 
prior to my writing on that subject, one so in-| bribe more and more of the spirit of him who 


timately connected with the nature, the success, 
and the glory of the gospel. On no other account 
have I more desire to live another year, than 
that I may pursue my inquiries relating to the 
nature of Christianity, and its blessed tendency 
to reform as well as tosave mankind. How 
great delusions I may yet be in I know not; but 
if my life shall be spared, I hope to be able so 
to pursue my inquiries, and to correct what is 
still erroneous in my views of religion, as not to 
live in vain, in respect to myself or my fellow 
men. But I feel a pleasure in the thought that 


was meek and lowly of heart; in this way may 
I seek and find rest to my soul. While I expose 
the wickedness of war, may I ever feel true com- 
passion for those who are still bewildered by the 
custom. What scenes are before me, what trials 
await me, are known to him who cannot err. 
May his grace be sufficient for me, to preserve 
me from despondency and distrustfulness, and 
from the indulgence of any passion, or the adop- 
tion of any measure by which his name would 
be dishonored, or the cause of truth and peace 
injured. While I live mindful that my great 











change is at hand, may I ever derive cofnfort 
from the thought that God will live when I shall 
be laid in the grave ; that he can lay aside one 
instrument and employ another to carry on his 
work ; that he can enable those who shall suc- 
ceed me, to cérrect my involuntary errors and 
supply my defects; and that he caneven pro- 
mote the cause that lies nearest my heart by re- 
moving me from the world. * * * * * 

Nov. 5th, 1831.—* It is now some consola- 
tion to me, so near the close of life, that I have 
ever written on controversial subjects with a 
deep conviction of my own liability to err, even 
on those points on which I have most strongly 
expressed my dissent from others; and that it 
has been my aim to express this dissent with 
friendly feelings, and without callingin question 
their Christian character on account of their 
opinions. If in any instance I have failed of so 
doing, it has wholly escaped my recollection. 
Indeed, if such a violation of the laws of love 
should now be pointed out to me, I should feel 
bound to retract it as unchristian and indefensi- 
ble.” 

“What am I that I should assume the prero- 
gative of God in judging the hearts of my fellow 
men? What am I that I should dare to censure 
thousands of fellow Christians as the enemies of 
God because they happen to differ from me in 
their interpretations of some ambiguous words 
or phrases which are used in the Bible! Most 
of these dissenting brethren are wholly unknown 
to me; many of them have probably bettertalents 
than I have, and better advantages than myself, 
and surely I do not know that they have been 
less careful or less humble in their inquiries 
than I have been in mine. What then is this 
self sufficient and censorious spirit which appears 
in sermons and in controversial writings, but the 
spirit of those Pharisees who ‘trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous and despised 
others.’ If at this late period of my life, I 
should find evidence that such is the spirit with 
which my writings are imbued, I should shudder 
at the prospect of my final reckoning.” 

June 26th, 1832.—“Being now in my 
seventy-fourth year | must expect soon to follow 
my wife to the house appointed for all the living. 
But am I prepared for the event? These are 

« important questions worthy of daily attention. 
How long God may see fit to prolong my life 
is tome unknown; nor should this be my greatest 
concern. I should indeed be willing to live as 
long asit shall be God’s pleasure to preserve me ; 
but in itself considered, I do not think it is de- 

| sirable that old people should survive their use- 
fulness. I cannot pray that it may be so with 
myself.”’ 

The biographer of Noah Worcester thus de- 
soribes the closing days of tranquil and holy rest 
which terminated a life of unusual activity and 
progress. ‘* The picture which it leaves on our 
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hearts is one of eminent beauty. Consistent, 
upright, conscientious, and beneficent, it dis- 
plays the traits of the faithful Christian ; and 
its example is one of adherence to duty, and 
devotion to truth. In such occupations as have 
been described, the few remaining years of his 
life wore tranquilly away. He went less and 
less abroad, and retreated more and more to the 
contemplative solitude of his study. His infirmi- 
ties sensibly increased upon him. But he 
struggled on, and it was beautiful to witness‘the 
consistency with which he patiently waited, 
serene, tranquil, humble and grateful, thearrival 
of his summons to depart. See him then dur- 
ing these last years of debility and retirement. 
He lives humbly and almost alone; his daughter 
is with him to attend and cheer him; infirmity 
confines him much to the house, but he goes 
abroad for the little exercise of body which he 
can bear, chiefly walking in the neighboring 
grounds of Mr. Parsons. His mode of life in 
the highest degree frugal, simple, his habits 
moderate, his wants few ; and for the Providence 
which grants a supply to them, and the generous 
friends who contributed to his living, he never 
wants the luxuryyof a heart full of affecting 
gratitude. Subject to severe ill turns, liable at 
any hour to be eut off; burthened with the weari- 
ness of perpetuate languor ; living on sufferance 
from day to day, he sits serene, gentle, cheerful, 
occupied as ever with thoughts of others, with 
solicitude for the welfare of man, and cares for 
the kingdom of God. Shut out from the world, 
his spirit is in the midst of it; and his little 
study witnesses his labors still in its behalf. 
War, oppression, error, intemperance, slavery oc- 
cupy his mind and his pen ; and sheet after sheet 
testifies to the lively sensibility and deep concern 
with which he still pursues the great interests of 
humanity. 

His bodily presence was portly and dignified, 
and the expression of benignity and meekness 
in his countenance was very striking to strangers. 
The peculiar sweetness of his manners was in 
part a natural trait ; but it was probably increased 
by the perpetual discipline he exercised himself 
to maintain over a temperament naturally hasty 
and irritable, and which he thus kept in such 
subjection, that few who knew him in his riper 
days suspected that his beautiful meekness was 
the attainment of a sharp struggle and laborious 
self control. 

For about five weeks before his death, which 
occurred at the age of seventy-nine, his health 
rapidly declined. He was quite conscious that 
he was failing, and said, “I think I may not be 
here long, and I know not why I should desire 
to be.” He took his last meal with the family 
one month before his death, but continued able 
to sit up a part of each day till the last five days. 
Hislungs were evidently diseased, and he suffered 
much, but bore his severe pains with admirable 
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fortitude. He was most of the time conscious ' 


A JOUKNEY IN CUBA. 
of his condition and was willing to die. 


Blessed h k for they shall Trindad and Havana again. 
‘¢ Dlessed are the peace makers, for they sha ‘ . : ae 4 
be called the children of God.” _ A point of interest to the stranger in tropical 


THE FIRST SIX VERSES OF THE NINETIETH 


PSALM. 
O Thou, the first, the greatest Friend 
Of all the human race! 
Whose strong right hand has ever been 
Their stay and dwelling-place! 


Before the mountains heav’d their heads 
Beneath thy forming hand, 

Before this pond’rous globe itself 
Arose at thy command: 

That Power which raised and still upholds 
‘This universal frame, 

From countless, unbeginning time, 
Was ever still the same. 

Those mighty periods of years, 
Which seem to us so vast, 

Appear no more before thy sight 
‘Than yesterday that’s past. 

Thou giv’st the word: thy creature, man, 
Is to existence brought; 

Again thou sayest, ** Ye sons of men, 
Return ye into nought!” 


Thou layest them, with all their cares, 
In everlasting sleep, 

As with a flood thou takest them off 
With overwhelming sweep. 

They flourish like the morning flower, 
In beauty’s pride arrayed ; 

But long ere night, cut down it lies 


All withered and decayed. Burns, 


THE TEAR OF GRATITUDE. 


There is a gem more purely bright, 
More dear to mercy’s eye, 
Than love’s sweet star, whose mellow light, 
First cheers the evening sky; 
A liquid pearl, that glitters where 
No sorrows now intrude 
A richer gem than monarchs wear— 
The tear of gratitude. 


But ne’er shall narrow love of wealth 
Invite this tribute forth, 

Nor can the sordid slave of pelf 
Appreciate its worth ; 

But ye who soothe a widow’s wo, 
And give the orphan food, 

For you this liquid pearl shall flow— 
The'’tear ef gratitude. 


Ye who but slake an infant’s thirst 
In heavenly mercy’s name, 
Or proffer penury a crust, 
The sweet reward may claim; 
Then, while you rove life’s sunny banks, 
With sweetest tlow’rets strewed, 
Still you may claim the widow’s thanks, 
The orpban’s gratitude. 
«“ The hallowed lilies of the field 
ln glory are arrayed, 
And timid, blue eyed violets yield 
Their fragrance to the shade; 
Nor do the wayside flowers conceal 
Those modest charms that sometimes steal 
Upon the weary traveller’s eyes, 
Like angels, spreading for his feet, 
A carpet filled with odors sweet, 
And decked with heavenly dyeg, 


latitudes is always found in the seashore. ‘That 

of Trindad is visited by a half hour’s ride to the 
mouth of the little river, at a point two or three 
| miles east from the port of Casilda. 

A short beach of sand lies near the estuary, 
and the pure waters suggest to every one the 
idea of bathing. This is safe, however, only in 
| the shallows and within the palm-leaf sheds 
| erected for the purpose, as sharks are abundant, 
and he who should essay a swim in deeper water 
| would be in danger. 
| The beach is strewn with small shells in con- 

siderable abundance, but larger forms are rare. 
Of those which are found, the more perfect 
| specimens have almost always been appropriated 
‘as residences by the little hermit crab, and the 
| collector will often be startled to find his trea- 
, Sures crawling out of the pocket in which he has 
| placed them. 
Going eastward from the river, we at once 
come upon that most interesting object to the 
| Observer of nature, a coral reef. A broad belt 
of yellow rock, worn by the surf into hollows 
and little chasms, its upper surface dissolved 
until it stands up in thousands of sharp, rugged 
| pinnacles, rough as lava, and sharp enough to 
' cut any shoe rapidly to pieces, extends for miles 
| along the shore. Init can be seen in abundance 
| included corals, chiefly of the hemispherical or 
| more solid forms, often of large size, and as far 
| as I could tell, identical with the recent species 
| existing in the sea close by and yet thrown up by 
| storms. It includes also some fossilized shells, 
(such as those of the large conch, remains of 
| crabs and echini. 
| _ On its sides and in its hollows, washed by the 
| slight yet unceasing swell, we found multitudes 
| of small shells like nevita, limpets and chitons 
adhering tenaciously to the rock, sea-eggs or 
,echini snugly ensconced in its cavities, actiniz 
‘or “animal flowers,’ and aplysiz. The shells 
pcast up from the sea during storms are soon 
| worn out by the surf on this iron-bound shore, 
| but a few days spent in dredging in a few feet or 
| fathoms water would no doubt be richly rewarded. 
| In many little bays or sheltered spots along 
| this reef are shiploads of recent corals, collected 
| there by the action of the waves ; and fifty yards 
within and twenty feet above the present ‘sea 
line, among the mangrove bushes which fringe 
| the inner margin of the bare shore, they lie in 
| great quantities. Field walls are built of them, 
| and in the little port town of Casilda we saw 
| fences made of corals, any of which would have 
_ been prized as specimens at the North. Nearly 
| all are, like those in the old reef, of the solid and 
hemispherical forms, such as the common brain- 
stone coral ; the largest are the size of one’s head, 
and among a basketful we picked up on the 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
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morning of our visit, I distinguished readily a 
dozen species. 

[ had often, in geological rambles in the State 
of New-York, found fossil corals in great abun- 
dance, and in the limestones of the Helderberg, 
of Lockport and Williamsville, near Buffalo, 
they are preserved almost in the perfection and 
abundance of a modern coral reef. This visit to 
a tropical shore, where forms are now living so 
similar to those which existed in our part of the 
world in the old Devonian or Silurian ages, 
seemed like going back to the early periods of 
our planet ; for one could here trace the same 
processes which formed so many of our rocky 
strata long before the territory now known as 
New-York rose above the waters, and while its 
hills and valleys were unformed from its one 
level expanse of sea deposits. 

On revisiting Havana, we went to the shore 
east of the Moro, and found there a reef almost 
equally characteristic, though its included corals 
were less distinct. The recent ones thrown up 
by the waves, however, are there very perfect 
and beautiful, and, to a considerable extent, 
appeared different from those on the southern 
coast. These sea-beaches are lonely spots, of ill 


repute as being favorable to the plans of rogues 
and robbers, and those who wish to examin 
them will do well not to go alone, orif so, not 


defenceless. 

The cemetery of Trindad is probably a fair 
specimen of those of the island. An area of 
nearly two acres, in the outskirts of the town, is 
enclosed by a high wall, through which a large 
iron gate gives access to the burying ground. 


In the center a circular, domed, summerhouse- | 


like building, we presumed was used as a chapel, 
though it had no resemblance to the usual form 
of such edifices. 

On one portion of the ground lay many heavy 
marble slabs, covering vaults, and not unfre- 
quently sculptured with the armorial bearings of 
the families to whom they belonged, the inscrip- 
tions mostly in Spanish, but some in Latin, the 
terse vigor of which contrasted strongly with the 
polysyllabic redundancy of its modern offspring. 
Old as Trindad is, we saw no inscriptions of 
longer standing than about thirty years. ‘They 
generally give little information of the deceased, 
the usual form simply signifying that “ this is 
the tomb of A. B. and his family.” The only 
vault of which we saw the construction was a 


simple oblong box of brick or stone, its cover | 


lost, its interior half full of weeds and sticks, 
among which lay bones belonging to several in- 
dividuals. 

The commoner graves were marked by no 
head-stone., and the single attempt at decoration 
visible in the enclosure was a little green shrub 
planted at the foot of one of the vaults. The 
area occupied by ordinary graves is dug over 
and over constantly. A new and unoccupied 
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grave which was open was only a couple of feet 
deep to the coral rock, and in its earthy wall 
the whole length of a skeleton was visible. Dis- 
jointed bones were lying here and there in all 
directions, and a negro sexton carried on his 
head a box full of them, and threw them over a 
wall into a corner of the inclosure, where was 
accumulated a pile of probably three or four 
cords of such sad relics of mortality. I believe 
no coffins are used, except to carry the corpse to 
the ground. In a corner of the cemetery the 
garments of the deceased persons are thrown and 
consumed by fire, with the idea of avoiding con- 
tagion. 

The whole place was the most wretched and 
neglected of its class I ever saw, and certainly a 
disgrace to any people pretending to civilization. 
There are elsewhere, as in some English parishes, 
occasional instances equally discreditable; but 
in no other land does the condition of the ceme- 
teries seem so generally and uniformly bad as it 
is said 10 bein Cuba. 

The island is said to be free from venomous 
reptiles. We saw one snake six feet in length, 
and they are said to be found twice as long, but 
are harmless. Among insects, however, there 
are some sufficiently formidable. I caught a 
wasp not less than two inches in length, with a 
bulk of body like a large humblebee, and the 
scorpion is very common. Ladies at our hotel 
repeatedly found half-grown ones secreted in the 
folds of their dresses, and once or twice in beds. 
Their sting, however, is by no means as severe 
as it is reputed, a very temporary pain and 
feverishness being its worst usual consequence. 
Centipedes are found, but their bite is not 
dreaded like that of the Central American species. 

Trindad, like other Cuban towns of which we 
have heard, obtains little or no good water from 
wells. Cisterns are attached to the good houses, 
but the little River San Juan, at this season 
about the size of a moderate trout brook, is the 
chief source of supply. It flows about 100 or 
150 feet below the level of the town, and is 
reached by a crooked, paved road through an 
open ravine or “ barranea,”’ up and down which 


; are walking all day long the mules of the water- 


carriers. ‘These bear on huge pads or pack- 
saddles, made of straw and palm-leaf, each four 
earthen jars holding two or three gallons, with- 
out handles, and with an ample mouth. On 
the rearmost mule, whose nose is tied to the tail 
ur saddle of his predecessor, sits above the jars 
a negro, whistling, singing, joking and shouting 
all the way down the hill. Arriving at the 
stream, he stops his mules in the center of astill 
pool, rolls up his trowsers, gets off into the 
water, and, putting two fingers into the mouth 
of each jug, proceeds to fill them by immersion. 
I noticed that they generally did this on the 
down-stream side of the mules, which effects 
slightly the excellence of the fluid secured. The 
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jugs filled, the mules and negro set off together 
up the hill again, the biped sometimes walking, 
but frequently adding his own weight to that of 
the water-jars. The contents of a jar are sold 
for a medio, or six cents, in Trinidad, and in this 


supplied with water. If ablution is not liberally 
practiced, it is no wonder. 


visitors were so many, that it is fair to presume 
that another year will find most of the remain- 
ing annoyances removed, when we may safely 
recommend the Cuban tourist to make Trinidad 


| a leading point in his plan of travel or residence 
way are a great portion of its 20,000 inhabitants | in the island. 


Returning to Havana by the same route fol- 
lowed on our outward trip, we spent a few days 


A pool on this stream just below the watering | more in and about the city. 


place serves asa laundry for a large share of 
the Trinidad people. The display, when I passed 


| 


The “general cemetery” is an interesting 
place. Its plan seems to have been suggested 


it one afternoon, was remarkable: 20 or 30 | by the old Roman columbarii ; only provision is 
negresses, each attired in a single garment, and | made for the deposit of bodies, instead of mere 


having that reefed or bound up to show their 


: full length of limbs—which were indeed gene- 


rally straight, and well made enough to bear 
any criticism—were knee-deep in the stream and 
squatted on its margin, rinsing, splashing, and 
raising a perfect tempest of mingled work and 
merriment. The negro indeed seems here noisy 
and jolly on all occasions, those whose scarred 
faces point them out as native Afrieans quite as 
gay as any. 
not seem as merry as their town-bred fellows. 

We were well satisfied to leave Trinidad on the 
7th of March. The heat had been perceptibly 
increasing during our stay, and one or two 
evenings had been “ close” and sultry without 
the usual breeze. I should advise travellers to 
visit Cuba, and especially the southern coast, 
early in the Winter or in January. The heat 
is then less intense, and the lapse of the whole 
dry season has not destroyed so much of the 
general verdure of the country as at this later 
season. 

Trinidad has not been visited by Americans to 
any considerable extent, and the Hotel Grand 
Antilla has been opened, for the first time, during 
the past Winter. Remembering this, we must 
allow that it has been made “as comfortable as 
could be expected,” though there is yet ample 
room for improvement to meet English or Ameri- 
can views. Not a word of English was spoken by 
any belonging to the house, except a single old 
negress ; and there were from morning to night 
constant calls for “ Lu-i-sa !’’ to come and inter- 
pret some guest’s demands for some simple 
thing. Horses and volantes were scarce, poor 
and expensive. ‘The table was abundant, but 


| urns of ashes. 


An area of perhaps three acres 


| is surrounded with a wall about fifteen fect high 
|and eight feet thick, which is, in fact, a mere 


The blacks on the plantations do’ 


mass of stone arches, like so many pigeon-holes, 
in which oven-like receptacles the corpses are 
placed, and the openings closed, each with a 
marble slab, which bears an epitaph. The whole 
is very neatly kept. The area of ground inclosed 
is, like the cemetery at Trinidad, partly occupied 
by vaults and partly by graves, the bones of the 


| tenants of which are at intervals disinterred to 


make room for others. By some newly-opened 
ground, bones and fragments of coffins were ex- 
posed, but there was nothing like the general neg- 
lect and wretchedness of the Trinidad cemetery. 

The public hearse arrived while we were at the 
gate, its driver, a stalwart negro, who, like Ham- 
let’s grave-digger, ‘ had no feeling of his oceu- 
pation,” for he grinned and laughed as if his 
calling were the jolliest imaginable. His hearse 
contained two bodies, the one we saw taken out 
was that of a man not attained to middle age, 
clad in shirt and pantaloons, and carried in an 
open box. 

We visited two gardens near the city, widely 
different from each other—the Bishop’s garden, 
and that of Count Hernandines. The former is 
now comparatively neglected, the grounds, how- 
ever, beautiful with their stately palms; and 
the house injured by a hurricane about ten 
years since, has gone to rapid decay. Trees or 


_bushes of twenty feet in height are growing 


| 


| 


from the roof at the angles, their roots spreading 
down and along the wall to the ground ; the 
walls themselves are cracked, the doors and 
shutters gone or flying loose in the wind; birds 


the attendance of two waiters on thirty or forty | have taken possession of the chambers, and the 
people was somewhat inadequate, and their cos- | whole melancholy aspect of the place recalls to 
tume, a dirty shirt and trowsers, with a dirty | mind Hood’s impressive poem, ‘The Haunted 


towel tucked in at the waistband or hanging | House.” 


The other garden is a perfect contrast 


over the shoulder, was hardly suited to the de- | to this—a beautifully kept pleasure ground, not 


mands of elegance. One cannot complain of 
the want of privacy in sleeping apartments, and 
the want of any door fastenings other than a 
lock and hook and staple; for in noCuban house 
that we saw was the former annoyance any less, 
and we saw but one spring catch or door latch 
in the island. The improvements made during 
the Winter at the suggestion of American 


large, but filled with all the most interesting 
plants and trees of Cuba, with many exotic 
species. Eighteen palms are here growing, 
comprising several singular African species, and 
some from South America. The hedges and 
screens of evergreen shrubs, and the profusion 
of roses now in full bloom, were especially attrac- 
tive to us travellers from the now frozen North, 
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The mansion was shown to us, a very elegant 
edifice, containing some fine statuary and paint- 
ings, in this respect differing from the other 
Cuban residences we have seen, which seemed 
singularly wanting in objects of art or books ; 
the attention of the owners being apparently de- 
voted entirely to securing large and handsome 
apartments. 

The Moro Castle is one of the most prominent 
features in the defences of Havana, less exten- 
sive than the wide-spread Cabanas, but far 
bolder and more picturesque in its form, and 
occupying an almost unequalled position for 
scenic effect. Its yellow walls and bastions 
stand ona crag of coral rock, forty or fifty feet 
above the blue and transparent waters of the 
Gulf, and projecting beyond the line of the 
western shore, on which lies the low fortification 
of the Punts. Above the parapets, rises to an 
additional height of 70 or 80 feet a graceful 
tower, crowned with a lantern of the most perfect 
construction ; near by, but lower, is the look-out 
station, beside which stands a tall staff whence 
are floating signals of gay bunting, ever varying 
as the vessels of different nations “approach the 
mouth of the harbor. The whole huge struc- 
ture, with its bright walls and many angles and 
projections, seen under the brilliant sunshine 
which seems ever to gild it, is one of the most 
imposing and beautiful of all the fortresses on 
which the eye of the mariner can rest. 

We were fortunate in being permitted to see 

‘its interior. The view from the parapets is 
magnificent ; 
eighty feet from the sea, yet during the memor- 
able storm of last January the waves broke over 
them in torrents, and removed heavy guns and 
and stone walls from their places. The ditch 
inclosing it on the land side is of formidable 
depth and width, I thought fifty feet in cach 
dimension. Nearly the whole interior of the 
walls is occupied by the soldiers’ quarters,a huge 
square building surrounded by a narrow alley, | 
and covered with a level, bomb-proof roof of 
stone, brick and cement. Tt would seem almost 
impossible to capture this fortress by battery or 
assault, but it is said that were the adjoining 
works in the possession of an enemy, and the 
Moro bombarded, its confined quarters would 
soon become untenable in hot weather from the 
disease which would prevail among the garrison. 

OWAHGENA. 


THE BRIDLE. 


‘Don’t go without the bridle, boys,”’ 
grandfather’s favorite bit of advice. 
Do you suppose we were all teamsters or horse 
jockeys? No such a thing. 
. If he heard one cursing and swearing, or given 
to much vain and foolish talk, “That man has 
lost his bridle,” he would say. Without a bri- 


was my 
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their height must be seventy or | 


dle, the tongue, though a little member, ‘“ boast- 
eth great things.”” It is “ an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison.’? Puta bridle on, and it is one 
of the best servants the body and soul have. “TI 
will keep my mouth with a bridle,” said king 
David, and who can do better than follow his 
example? 

When my grandfather saw a man drinking 
and carousing, or a boy spending all his money 
for cakes and candy, “ Poor fellow,” he would 
say, ‘ he’s left off his bridle.” The appetite 
needs reining ; let it loose, and it will run you 
to gluttony, drunkenness, and all sorts of disor- 
ders. Be sure and keep a bridle on your appe- 
tite; don’t let it be master. And don’t neglect 
to have one for your passions. They go mad if 
they get unmanageable, driving you down a blind 
and headlong course to ruin. Keep the check- 
rein tight ; don’t let it slip; hold it steady. 
Never go without your bridle, boys. 

That was the bridle my grandfather meant, 
the bridle of self-government. Parents try to 
restrain and check their children, and you can 
generally tell by their behavior what children 
have such wise and faithful parents. But pa- 
rents cannot do everything. And some children 
have no parents to care for them. Every boy 
must have his own bridle, and every girl must 
have hers; they must learn to check and govern 
themselves. Self-government is the most difficult 
and the most important government in the world. 
It becomes easier every day, if you practice it 
with steady and resolute will. It is the foun- 
tain of excellence. It is the cutting and pru- 
ning which makes the noble and vigorous tree of 
character. 








HPILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur ayp Meat.—The market is steady. Good 
brands are held at $7 37 a 7 50 per bbl., and brands for 
home consumption at $7 75a $8 00, and extra and 
fancy brands at $875 a 975. There is very little 
demand for export, and little stock to operate in. Rye 
Flour is held at $4 75 per barrel, and Pennsylvania 
Corn Meal at $4 00 per barrel. Brandywine at 
$4 75. 

Grain.— Wheat is in demand, the market bare. 
Sales of prime Pennsylvania red were made at $1 8& 
a 190, and $1 92 a 195 for good white. Rye is 
scarce. Penna. is selling at $1 10. Corn is unsettled. 
Penna. yellow is held at 90c, and buyers offer but 85c. 
Oats are steady ; sales of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
at 78 a 59c per bu. 


Szeps.—Cloverseed is inactive. Last sales of 


prime rt $7 per 64 Ibs. Last sales of Timothy at 
$3 37 a 3 50, and Flaxseed at $185a190. Sales of 


Red Top at $3 50. 
EMOVAL.—SARAH M. GARRIGUES, Bounet 
| Maker, removed from No. 235 Arch Street. to 
North Ninth Street, 6th door below Vine, east side. 
Philadelphia, where she still continues her former bu- 
siness.- 
6th mo. 15, 1857. 
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